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SIMON BRODBECK 


ON THE LINEAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE RAJASUYA IN THE MAHABHARATA 


Abstract 


The explicit purpose of Yudhisthira Pandava’s rdjasitya is to 
establish him as a samrdj (sovereign). But in the Mahabharata the 
rajasiya and samrdaj status are only circumstantially connected. Thus 
one might seek a more widely applicable account of the rajasiya’s 
function. On the basis of selected evidence from the Mahabharata, 
this paper suggests a lineal interpretation of the rajasiiya whereby this 
ritual shows a junior branch-line taking kingship from the senior 
branch in a competition between cousins and/or brothers. Thite’s 
paper of 1972 shows that there is antipathy towards the rdjasitya in 
old texts, and explains it by showing that the rdjasiiya involves 
violence against relatives. Seeking to refine Thite’s suggestion, the 
present paper reviews family details of the four ra@jasiiva performers in 
Janamejaya’s Adiparvan ancestry. In all four cases there is a lineal 
takeover by a junior branch. The proposition that the rdjasiiya might 
have such a generic lineal purpose is then monitored by reviewing the 
eleven instances in Janamejaya’s ancestry where a junior branch takes 
over the line but there is no rajasiya. It is shown that such instances 
often involve the eldest son’s voluntary renunciation, or some other 
explanation, such that the junior branch would not be usurping the 
kingship. These instances are consistent with the idea that the 
rajasuya would be a distinctive lineal takeover ritual. In conclusion, 
the paper discusses military and discursive aspects of junior-branch 
royal lineal takeover, and returns to the fact that Yudhisthira seems 
not to intend this to be the result of his rajasiya. Possible explanations 
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are discussed. The proposed interpretation of the rdjasiiya is one 
among several in the Mahabharata, but it should be tested against 
more rdjasitya instances, in the Mahabharata and elsewhere. 


Introduction 


The rdjasiiya ritual' has been variously interpreted, as some kind 
of ‘ancient Indian royal consecration’” — which it certainly is. Falk 
suggested it was originally a rite of adoption.* Jamison, while 
criticising Falk’s theory, has highlighted the importance of the 
pratihita, that is, the yajamdna’s (the sacrificer’s) ‘heir apparent’, with 
and for whom the rdjasitya’s yajamana establishes full royal lineal 
connections during the proceedings by ‘intertwining’ several names — 
in some texts just the names of father and son, but in other texts also 
the name of the son’s mother, or a name or names from the father’s 
ancestry." 


It is ... possible to see this part of the ceremony as the 
appointment and proclamation of the ‘heir apparent’, the 
king’s chosen successor among his sons. On such an occasion 
the ceremonial announcement of the son’s full name and 
ancestry would be entirely appropriate ... The ‘intertwining’ 
(vy-ati \\saj) of the names of father, son, and, in some texts, 
mother simply strengthens the continuity of the line by 
interlocking the principals.” 





' This paper was first presented at the Symposium on the Sanskrit Tradition in 
the Modern World, Manchester, 27 May 2011. I am grateful to the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council for funding, and for valuable comments and 
encouragement I thank Christopher Austin, Brian Black, James Hegarty, Alf 
Hiltebeitel, Chakravarthi Ram-Prasad, Valerie Roebuck, Jackie Suthren-Hirst, 
Lynn Thomas, and two anonymous reviewers. 

> Jan C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration: the Rajasiiya 
Described According to the Yajus Texts and Annotated (The Hague, 1957); cf. F. 
Albrecht Weber, Uber die Kénigsweihe, den Rdjastiya (Berlin, 1893). 

> Harry Falk, ‘Die Legende von Sunahgepa vor ihrem rituellen Hintergrund’ 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 134, 1984). 

* Stephanie W. Jamison, Sacrificed Wife / Sacrificer’s Wife: Women, Ritual, 
and Hospitality in Ancient India (New York, 1996), pp. 110-14. 

> Jamison, Sacrificed Wife, p. 113. 
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A rdjasiya is no ordinary royal consecration; yet most 
formulations of its purpose have been vague or generic. For example, 
Heesterman writes that ‘it is to be performed by a king who wants to 
obtain access to heaven’.° Heesterman concludes his study of the 
rajastiya in the Black Yajurveda texts by saying that ‘the rajasitya ... 
can be viewed as an encyclopaedic conglomerate of royal rites’? — 
implying an encyclopaedic conglomerate of royal purposes. Falk 
emphasises the rdjastiya’s variety of form within the extant literature, 
implying a history of adaptation ‘as a consequence of constant 
development and adjustment in changed external conditions’ (‘als 
Folge einer standigen Weiterentwicklung und Anpassung an 
verinderte auBere Bedingungen’).® 

The rajastiya is featured in the Mahabharata,’ where Yudhisthira 
Pandava’s rdjasiya is a major element of the plot. As van Buitenen 
has shown, the Mahabharata’s Sabhaparvan, in which Yudhisthira’s 
rdjasitya is narrated, is seemingly modelled on the rdjastiva as the 
Vedic texts present it.'? Gehrts has further suggested that a larger 
section of the text — including the narration of the Kuruksetra war — is 
modelled on the rdjasitya.'' This paper’s focus upon the Mahabharata 
is warranted partly because of the importance of the rajastiva to the 


° Heesterman, Royal Consecration, p. 7. 

7 Heesterman, Royal Consecration, p. 225. 

8 Falk, “Legende von Sunahgepa’, p. 115, 

° [Mbh] Vishnu S. Sukthankar et al., eds, The Mahabharata for the First Time 
Critically Edited (Poona, 1933-71). The Mahabharata includes the Harivamsa 
[Hv]; see Simon Brodbeck, ‘Analytic and Synthetic Approaches in Light of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and Harivamsa’ (Journal of Vaishnava 
Studies 19.2, 2011); R. N. Dandekar, gen. ed., The Harivamsa, the Khila or 
Supplement to the Mahabharata: Text as Constituted in its Critical Edition 
(Poona, 1976; = vol. 5 of The Mahabharata Text as Constituted in its Critical 
Edition). 

'0 J. A. B. van Buitenen, ‘On the Structure of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata’ (in J. Ensink and P. Gaeffke, eds, India Maior: Congratulatory 
Volume Presented to J. Gonda, Leiden, 1972; reprinted in Ludo Rocher, ed., 
Studies in Indian Literature and Philosophy: Collected Articles of J. A. B. van 
Buitenen, Delhi, 1988); also J. A. B. van Buitenen, The Mahabharata, vol. 2: 2. 
The Book of the Assembly Hall; 3. The Book of the Forest (Chicago, 1975), pp. 5— 
30. 

"' Heino Gehrts, Mahabharata: das Geschehen und seine Bedeutung (Bonn, 
1975), pp. 293-94; cf. Alf Hiltebeitel, review of Gehrts (Erasmus 29.3—-4, 1977), 
p. 87. 
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Mahabharata, and partly because despite it, previous studies of the 
rajasuya have ignored the full range of the Mahabharata data. | 
suggest a new interpretation of the rdjastiva on the basis of 
comparatively neglected evidence. This evidence supports Jamison’s 
emphasis not on the fact of succession (which must occur regularly, 
because kings die), but on the passage of kingship to one particular 
individual rather than another. 


Rajasiiya and Samrajya 


The explicit purpose of Yudhisthira’s rdjasitya within the 
Mahabharata narrative, as far as Yudhisthira is concerned, is to 
establish him in Indraprastha as a special type of king: 


through it Yudhisthira wishes to aspire to nothing less 
than universal sovereignty by becoming samrdaj, an ‘all- 
king’ or ‘emperor,’ to whom all other princes of the land 
will be submissive. ... For the rdjasitya, as it is presented 
in this book is not just the installation of a new king, it is 
the glorification of a king of kings. There can only be 
one such suzerain at the time.'” 


Thus, Krsna says (Mbh 2.13), before the ritual can take 
place, the existing samraj, Jarasamdha, who is also Krsna’s 
enemy, must be deposed — and so he is (Mbh 2.18—22)."* 

The connection between Yudhisthira’s rdjasiiya and his 
samraj status (sdmrdjya) is stated repeatedly (e.g. at Mbh 
2.12.9-15, 19; 2.13.60-61; 2.30.23—24; 2.42.35-36, 51). But 





2 Van Buitenen, Mahabharata vol. 2, p. 4; cf. van Buitenen, ‘On the 
Structure’, p. 71. 

3 For the history between Jarasamdha and Krsna’s people, see Mbh 2.12; Hv 
25.15—16; Hv 80-85. See also John Brockington, ‘Jarasamdha of Magadha (MBh 
2,15-22)’ (in Mary Brockington, ed., Stages and Transitions: Temporal and 
Historical Frameworks in Epic and Purdnic Literature, Zagreb, 2002), p. 73; 
Jonathan Geen, ‘Krsna and his Rivals in the Hindu and Jaina Traditions’ (Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 72.1, 2009), pp. 72-77. My 
discussion will suggest that Krsna WVasudeva’s interests may drive his 
representation of the ins and outs of the rajasiiya to Yudhisthira. 
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van Buitenen correctly observes that ‘on strictly Vedic terms the 
rdjasuya does not really bestow universal sovereignty, or 
samrajya’, and thus that ‘Yudhisthira’s rdjasiiya ... is a peculiar 
one’.'* Minkowski remarks that ‘it is a rajastiya with the 
intentions of sovereignty usually appropriate for an 
Asvamedha’.’> If we survey the Mahabharata’s rdjasiiya 
performers and also the people it mentions as possessing 
samrajya, the independence of sdmrdjya and rdjasiiya in the 
Mahabharata is evident. If the stated purpose of Yudhisthira’s 
rdjasiya were an accepted norm for that rite in the 
Mahabharata, we would expect those possessing samrajya to be 
rdjasuya performers, and vice versa. Instead we find the details 
presented in Table 1. The table lists every person who is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been a samrdj, and 
every person who is mentioned as having performed the 
rajasiiya.'° 





‘4 Van Buitenen, Mahabharata vol. 2, pp. 11, 22. Satapatha Brahmana 
9.3.4.8 says that ‘by performing the Ragastiya one becomes king (raga) and by the 
Vagapeya emperor (samrag)’ (trans. Julius Eggeling, The Satapatha—Brahmana 
according to the Text of the Madhyandina School, Delhi, 1972 [1882—1900]). Cf. 
Hermann Kulke, ‘The Rajasitya: a Paradigm of Early State Formation?’ (in A. W. 
van den Hoek, D. H. A. Kolff, and M. S. Oort, eds, Ritual, State and History in 
South Asia: Essays in Honour of J. C. Heesterman, Leiden, 1992), p. 195: ‘the 
legitimation of rajya rather than samrdjya was the main purpose of the rdjasitya 
rituals’. 

'S Christopher Z. Minkowski, ‘The Interrupted Sacrifice and the Sanskrit 
Epics’ (Journal of Indian Philosophy 29.1—2, 2001), p. 183 n. 27. 

'© For the present paper I consider the mention of a character’s rdjasiiya 
performance to be significant and not to be explained away (e.g. by appeal to a 
performer’s need to fill out the metre in real time), at least in the Mahabharata. In 
the Ramayana [Ram] the words samraj and samrajya do not occur, but four 
rajasiiya performers are mentioned: Dasaratha (Ram 4.5.5), and Ravana’s son 
Meghanada (i.e. Indrajit; Ram 7.25.8), and Mitrawho thus became Varunaand 
Soma (Ram 7.74.5—6). Ramkrishna T. Vyas, gen. ed., Valmiki Ramayana: Text as 
Constituted in its Critical Edition (Baroda, 1992). 
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Table 1. Samrdajya and rajasiiya in the Mahabharata. 





Samraj only 


Samraj and rdjasiiva 
performer 


rajastiya performer only 








Vasu Uparicara (1.57.28; 
12.322.18; 12.324.31) 


Yayati (1.70.29) 
Samvarana (1.89.39) 


Jarasamdha (2.13.8; 
2.14.13)!” 


Kartavirya (2.14.11) 
Marutta (2.14.11) 
Virata (4.6.7; 4.19.25) 


Krsna (12.43.11; 
13.143.10) 


Aviksit (14.4.18) 


Samraj himself (Hv 2.6) 





Bharata (2.14.11; a 
hundred rdjasiiyas, 
12.29.42) 


Hariscandra (2.11.52—64; 
2.49.21—22; 18.3.23- 
24; Hv 10.21—22; Hv 
115.18) 


Mandhatr Yauvanasva 
(2.14.11; a hundred 
rajasttyas, 12.29.84) 


Bhagiratha (2.14.11; eight 
rajasttyas, 13.106.23) 
Yudhisthira (passim) 





Rcepu and brothers 
(1.89.10) 


Suhotra (1.89.22) 


Bhima (Damayanti’s 
father; 3.61.42) 


Soma (9.42.38-41; 
9.50.1; Hv 20.22-27; 
Hv 115.16) 


Varuna (9.48.11-14; Hv 
115.17) 


Prthu (Hv 2.23; Hv 4.16) 


Kasyapa brahmin in the 
kaliyuga to come (Hv 
115.41) 





Perhaps some of the men in the first column of Table 1 
performed the rdjasiya but this is not mentioned; and/or 
perhaps some of the men in the third column attained samrdjya 
but this is not mentioned. But regarding samrdjes, Krsna gives a 


limited list: 
[Mandhatr] 


Yauvanasva, 


having 


abolished 


taxes; 


Bhagiratha, on account of his powers of protection; 


Kartavirya, 


through discipline and 


strategy; Lord 


Bharata, on account of his might; and Marutta, by means 
of prosperity: those are the five samrdjes, or so we’ve 


heard. 


(Mahabharata 2.14.11)'* 





'7 Minkowski goes beyond the text when he says that ‘Jarasandha is planning 
a Rajastiya of his own’ (Minkowski, ‘The Interrupted Sacrifice’, p. 174). The 
reference is presumably to Jarasamdha’s planned sacrifice of a hundred kings to 


Siva (Mbh 2.14.13-19). 


'8 hitva karan yauvandsvah palanac ca bhagirathah | 
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Despite Yudhisthira’s intentions, the connection between 
samrajya and rajastiya performance is not well marked in the 
Mahabharata. Only five characters explicitly achieve both, and 
in three such cases (those of Bharata, Mandhatr, and Bhagiratha, 
i.e. the only three of the five that are mentioned in Krsna’s list 
of five samrdjes) there is no stated connection between the two 
achievements. I will thus look beyond the idea that rdjasityas 
are performed in order to attain samrajya, and seek other 
suggestions of their purpose. 

On the basis of the Mahabharata’s rdjasitya data I suggest a 
resumption of scholarly conversation about the rdjasiiya, 
because I see evidence in that data of a ritual meaning that has 
scarcely been discussed. Revisiting the rdjastiva Indologically 
in the round is no business for a short paper, and I will have 
almost nothing to say about the rdjastiva in Vedic texts (which 
has been the main focus of earlier scholarship on the rite); I am 
simply communicating specific research results that I think 
colleagues will find interesting and useful. Nor will I have 
anything to say about the process of the rite as the Mahabharata 
presents it. For all that it would be interesting to revisit the 
text’s description of the rdjastiya ceremony in light of the 
results presented here, this paper has a closely delimited remit: 
to investigate the ritual’s lineal effect. 


Summary of Thite’s 1972 Paper 


A useful context and lead-in to what follows is presented by 
Ganesh Thite’s paper entitled ‘Antipathy to the Rajastlya: 
Why?’, published in 1972.'° As its title suggests, that paper is 
intended to explain why there is recorded antipathy towards the 
rajasuya. It is in two parts: the first part collects evidence that 
there was such antipathy, and the second part attempts to 
account for it. 


kartaviryas tapoyogad balat tu bharato vibhuh | 
rddhya maruttas tan panca samrdaja iti Susrumah | Mbh 2.14.11 | 
"? Ganesh U. Thite, ‘Antipathy to the Rajasiiya: Why?’ (Sambodhi 1.3, 1972). 
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Thite first reviews Vedic mentions of Varuna’s rdjastiva 
(‘When Varuna was consecrated his valour went away’, p. 43), 
and Vedic ritual remedies that claim to be able to return lost 
valour (p. 44). Thite’s attention then turns to examples, 
mentioned in the ‘epics’ and Puranas, of rdjasiyas that 
provoked great bloodshed, and to the suggestion therein that a 
rajasuya has ‘evil consequences’ — for which reason Rama is 
dissuaded from undertaking it (pp. 44-48; Ram 7.74.12—14). 
Details are given of Narada’s warnings to Yudhisthira, before 
the latter’s decision to undertake the rite, of its inherent dangers 
(Mbh 2.11.68—70); but Yudhisthira’s other advisors 
recommended it (p. 49). Details are given of how Yudhisthira’s 
rdjastya provoked Duryodhana’s envy and led to the dicing 
match and the Kuruksetra war (pp. 50-52). Duryodhana’s 
proposal to perform a rdjastiva while the Pandavas are in exile 
is mentioned, as is his performance of the vaisnava ritual 
instead (pp. 52-53; Mbh 3.241—43). ‘Thus the epics and puranas 
express antipathy towards the Rajasiiya’ (p. 53). 

To explain this, Thite turns to the Yajurvedic texts: ‘the 
rajasuya ... was to be performed for the sake of asserting and 
declaring the kingship’ (p. 54), and it involved — or followed — 
the conquest of other kings (pp. 54-55). But this is also true of 
the asvamedha; so what in particular about the rdjastiva 
explains its reputation? Thite now mentions passages where the 
yajamana demonstrates — and demands recognition of — his 
superiority over his relative, symbolically expressed by his 
appropriating the latter’s cows and/or other possessions (pp. 55— 
57). ‘In this way ... one’s own relative is thought here to be 
one’s foremost enemy. Therefore the ritual texts teach to 
overpower one’s own relative’ (p. 56). Thite quotes Latyayana 
Srautasitra: ‘Weak relatives ... are to be plundered. ... Even 
though they are ksatriyas, they will not deserve concecration 
henceforth’ (pp. 56-57). He cites passages specifying the 
relative as the sacrificer’s brother, and specifying that such 
relatives become ‘followers and non-disputers’. The kingship 
established by the rdjasiiva ‘is at the cost of other relatives who 
also might have claims for being kings. But not only the 
kingship is robbed from them, it is also ritually denied to them 
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even in the future’ (p. 57). Because this outcome might be 
contested, war is possible, even likely; hence the bad reputation 
(p. 58). 

In light of Thite’s thesis, I will concentrate on the rdjasiya in 
terms of intra-familial conflict, and specifically in terms of 
rdjasuya performances within the Mahabharata’s central royal 
patriline. This seems appropriate because, of all ancient Indian 
texts, the Mahabharata is the one about intra-familial conflict, 
and because the Mahabharata deals most especially — and in 
longitudinal detail — with the Bharata kings. I will present a 
review of the genealogical details of the stated rdjastya 
performers in Janamejaya Bharata’s Adiparvan ancestry (i.e. 
those underlined in Table 1), and I will show that in those cases, 
the rdjasttya seems to mark generations where the patriline 
passes to a younger branch by dint of that branch’s competitive 
self-assertion.”° 


Rajasiya Performers in Janamejaya’s Adiparvan 
Ancestry 


VaiSampayana narrates two successive versions of the 
Bharata line to Janamejaya in the Adiparvan. Most of the details 
I discuss here are in the first version (Mbh 1.70, continuing in 
1.89). The second version, narrated in prose (Mbh 1.90), gives 
few details of collateral lines, only exceptionally mentioning 
more than one son per generation; but towards the end, where it 
includes (as the first version did not) the generations of and 
immediately before the Pandavas, it spreads out to give 
collateral details.*’ There is also a third version of Janamejaya’s 
ancestry at Harivamsa 20.1—23.122. The Harivamsa version 
differs from the Adiparvan versions in that it presents the line as 
descending from Soma, the moon, rather than from Vivasvat, 
the sun. This appears to be the ‘old’ way of tracing it (the 





20 Cf. Simon Brodbeck, The Mahabharata Patriline: Gender, Culture, and the 
Royal Hereditary (Farnham, 2009), pp. 119-31, 137, 189-90. 

71 For a full chart with the two Adiparvan versions side by side, see Brodbeck, 
Patriline, pp. 24-27. 
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Harivamsaparvan is called purdna at Mbh 1.2.69).*? Because 
the section of Janamejaya’s ancestry that includes Soma is 
absent from the Adiparvan accounts, and because he is not 
presented as a human king, I do not discuss Soma’s situation in 
this paper, even though he is said to have performed a rdjasitya 
(Hv 20.22-27). 

In Janamejaya’s ancestry as related in the Adiparvan, there 
are just four points at which rdjasiyas are said to have been 
performed. In chronological order, the performers are: Rcepu 
and brothers; Bharata; Suhotra; and Yudhisthira. I will show 
that these four instances — of which Thite mentions only the last 
— coincide with junctures at which there are also details showing 
a junior branch prevailing over the senior branch and taking the 
line in apparent breach of primogeniture. A normative ideal of 
primogeniture seems to be presupposed by the Mahabharata; as 
shown in detail in due course below, when the successor is not 
the eldest son, an explanation for this is almost always 
provided.”? 

The several accounts of Janamejaya’s ancestry differ in 
many details. Though I will mention the variant accounts in 
footnotes, my aim here is not to explain the apparent 





22 See Simon Brodbeck, ‘Solar and Lunar Lines in the Mahabharata’ 
(Religions of South Asia 5.1—2, 2012). 

°° For a broader discussion of exceptions to primogeniture in and behind 
Indian texts, see Richard Salomon, ‘The Men who would be King: Reading 
between the Lines of Dynastic Genealogies in India and Beyond’ (Religions of 
South Asia 5.1—2, 2012). In the Ramayana, Vasistha, purohita of the Iksvakus of 
Ayodhya, presents primogeniture to Rama as a rule: 
iksvakunam hi sarvesam raja bhavati purvajah | 
purvajenavarah putro jyestho rajye ‘bhisicyate | Ram 2.102.30 | 
sa raghavanam kuladharmam atmanah 

sanatanam nadya vihatum arhasi | 
‘For among all the Iksvakus the first-born has always become the king. When the 
first-born is living, it is not a younger son but only the eldest who is consecrated 
for kingship. This is the age-old custom of your own house, the House of the 
Raghavas, and you must not abandon it now’ (trans. Sheldon I. Pollock, The 
Ramayana of Valmiki, an Epic of Ancient India. Volume I: Ayodhyakanda, 
Princeton, 1986, p. 305). Notwithstanding the somewhat loose connection 
between sdmrajya and the rdjasiiva (see pp. 30-33 above), lineal takeover by a 
junior branch would give that branch something like samrdjya within a patriline, 
so it is easy to see how the word might be used in such cases. 
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inconsistencies, or to establish any singular account or any 
relative textual chronologies, or to make any historical claims. 
The attempt to write political and/or textual history has been 
evident in previous studies of these genealogies,’ but is beside 
the point here; I simply want to explore the correlation between 
generations in connection with which rdjastiyas are mentioned, 
and generations in connection with which junior-branch 
takeover is evident. Though Vaisampayana presents his 
Harivamsa account of Janamejaya’s ancestry as being ‘older’ 
than his Adiparvan accounts, for present purposes that relative 
chronology can remain a feature of the story told by the text. 
Regarding the differences between the two Adiparvan accounts, 
the streamlined nature of most of the second account could 
imply that the kinds of collateral details given in the first 
account (and towards the end of the second) might later be 
smoothed away in the telling; but additional arguments would 
be required if one were to claim that the first account is 
contained in an older piece of text. 


1. Rceepu and brothers 


VaiSampayana narrates this section of the line to Janamejaya 
as follows: 


Born of Piru by Paustt were three sons, great chariot- 
warriors: Pravira, ISvara, and Raudrasva; and Pravira 
made the line. From him there was Manasyu, his 
lordship, Syeni’s brave son — the blue-lotus-eyed 
guardian of the four-edged earth. And there were sons of 
Manasyu — Sauviri’s three children: Subhri, Samhanana, 
and Vagmin, all of them great chariot-warrior braves. 





4 See e.g. F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, 1922), 
pp. 110-15; Willibald Kirfel, Das Purana Paricalaksana: Versuch einer 
Textgeschichte (Bonn, 1927), pp. 536-56; R. Morton Smith, Dates and Dynasties 
in Earliest India: Translation and Justification of a Critical Text of the Purana 
Dynasties (ed. J. L. Shastri, Delhi, 1973), pp. 41-50, 259-337. 
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Raudrasva had ten skilled archer sons from an apsaras, 
who were ritual patrons, brave, blessed with progeny, 
and of wide repute. They were all expert in every 
missile, they were all devoted to dharma: Rcepu, and 
then Kaksepu, and heroic Krkanepu, and Sthandilepu 
and Vanepu, and great chariot-warrior Sthalepu, and 
Tejepu strong and wise, and Satyepu as bold as Indra, 
and Dharmepu, and the tenth, Samnatepu as bold as a 
god. They were Anadhrsti’s children, my boy, and were 
performers of the rajastiva and the asvamedha. And then 
from Rcepu there was the learned King Matinara, O 
king, and the four peerlessly bold sons of Matinara ... 

(Mahabharata 1.89.5a-11d)* 


And the line continues through Matinara’s eldest son, and his, 
and his. The first generations after Piru are thus as per Figure 1. 





°5 praviresvararaudrasvas trayah putra maharathah | 
puroh paustyam ajayanta praviras tatra vamsakrt | Mbh 1.89.5 | 
manasyur abhavat tasmac chiirah syenisutah prabhuh | 
prthivyas caturantaya gopta rajivalocanah \ 6 | 
subhrih samhanano vagmi sauviritanayas trayah | 
manasyor abhavan putrah surah sarve maharathah \ 7 | 
raudrasvasya mahesvasa dasapsarasi stinavah | 
yajvano jajnire surah prajavanto bahusrutah | 
sarve sarvastravidvamsah sarve dharmaparayanah \ 8 | 
rcepur atha kaksepuh krkanepus ca viryavan | 
sthandilepur vanepus ca sthalepus ca maharathah \ 9 \ 
tejepur balavan dhiman satyepus cendravikramah | 
dharmepuh samnatepus ca dasamo devavikramah | 
andadhrstisutas tata rajastiyasvamedhinah \ 10 | 
matinaras tato raja vidvams carceputo ‘bhavat | 
matinarasuta rdjams catvaro ‘mitavikramah | 

In the prose version (at Mbh 1.90.11—24), Piru’s son is Janamejaya, there is 
no Rcepu, and between Piru and Matinara only one son is mentioned per 
generation (though there are many more generations here than there are in the 
1.89 version). The Harivamsa version (Hv 23.4—7) runs Piru > Pravira > 
Manasyu > Abhayada > Sudhanvan > Subahu > Raudrasva > ten sons (nine 
are listedArneyu, Krkaneyu, Kakseyu, Sthandileyu, Samnateyu, Rceyu, Jaleyu, 
Sthaleyu, and Vaneyu) and ten daughters. Kakseyu’s descendants are detailed, 
then the text returns to Rceyu (Hv 23.42), whose son is Matinara, and the line 
comes down from him. 
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Figure 1. Rcepu and brothers (Mbh 1.89.5-11). 


Piru = PAUSTI 

Pravira = SYENI Igvara Raudragva = ANADHRSTI 

Manasyu = SAUVIRI Rcepu and nine other brothers whose names end in -epu 
Subhri Samhanana Vagmin Matinara 


It is stated that Pravira succeeded Ptru, and that Manasyu 
was guardian of the earth. But in the next generation the king is 
not Manasyu’s son Subhrt as one might expect, but Matinara, 
the son of Manasyu’s junior-branch cousin. This paradigmatic 
irregularity coincides with the detail that Manasyu’s dharmic 
cousins, Rcepu and company, performed the rdjasiya and the 
asvamedha. The rdjasttya is much rarer than the asvamedha, 
and can be connected to the junior-branch lineal takeover.”° 


2. Bharata 


Bharata’s rdjastivas are mentioned by Bhisma at Mbh 12.29, 
where Bharata is one of the 16 kings whose glories were 
extolled by Narada to Srfijaya when the latter was grieving for 
his dead son.*’ The relevant section of the passage describing 
Bharata is as follows: 


Long ago Duhsanta’s tremendously brilliant son Bharata 
offered rites of worship with a thousand Horse Sacrifices 
[asvamedhas] and a hundred Royal Consecration 
Sacrifices [rajastiyas]. Among all the kings, none were 
able to imitate that great rite of Bharata’s, as mortals 


°6 The prose version mentions Matinara’s twelve-year satra on the Sarasvatt, 
which could also be connected (Mbh 1.90.25—26). 

27 All the manuscripts used for the Mahabharata critical edition apart from $1 
and KO-6 feature a similar section of text also in the Dronaparvan (Mbh 
7.app8.327—872). There the narrator of the dialogue between Srfijaya and Narada 
is Vyasa, and the list of kings is slightly different, though it still includes Bharata 
(lines 730-62). For a translation of the Dronaparvan version, see Vaughan 
Pilikian, Mahabharata Book Seven: Drona, Volume Two (New York, 2009), pp. 
11-61 (for Bharata, pp. 47-51). 
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cannot fly in the sky with their two arms. Having bound 
more than a thousand horses and having laid out a 
sacrificial area where there were thousands of lotuses, 
Bharata gave them to Kanva. 

(Mahabharata 12.29.42-44)* 


Bharata’s rdjasitya or rdjasiiyvas are also recorded in the 
Mahabharata’s southern recension, in the critical apparatus at 
Mbh 1.*624.7 and 1.*649, in connection with a prediction made 
by Indra and the gods at the time of Bharata’s birth (and 
subsequently relayed by his mother to his father). In these 
southern recension references it might seem that the rdjastiva 
will be the first royal rite that Bharata is to perform, since in 
both cases the word rdjastiya is compounded with an 
immediately following adi.”” 

Vaisampayana presents Bharata’s father Duhsanta as the 
eldest of five brothers,*° and Bharata as the only son of 
Duhsanta, by his only wife, Sakuntala. The sons and 
descendants of Duhsanta’s brothers are not mentioned, so there 





°8 Trans. James L. Fitzgerald, The Mahabharata, vol. 7: 11. The Book of the 
Women; 12. The Book of Peace, Part One (Chicago, 2004), p. 230. 
asvamedhasahasrena rajastiyasatena ca | 
istavan sa mahateja dauhsantir bharatah pura | Mbh 12.29.42 | 
bharatasya mahat karma sarvardajasu parthivah | 
kham martya iva bahubhyam nanugantum asaknuvan \ 43 | 
param sahasrad yo baddhva hayan vedim vicitya ca | 
sahasram yatra padmanam kanvaya bharato dadau \ 44 | 

The relevant lines of Mbh 7.app8 (loosely corresponding to Mbh 12.29.42) are 
as follows: 
so ‘Svamedhasahasrena rdjasiiyasatena ca | Mbh 7.app8.745 | 
punar ije mahayajnaih samaptavaradaksinaih | 746 | 

°° Gharta vajimedhasya satasamkhyasya pauravah | Mbh 1*624.6 | 
anekair api sahasrai rajasttyadibhir makhaih | 7\ ... 
... dharta vajimedhasya satasamkhyasya pauravah | Mbh 1.68.59ab (southern 
recension variant) | 
rajasityadikan anyan kratiin amitadaksinan | Mbh 1.*649 | 
For rdjasiiva-adi compounds, see also Mbh 1.89.22 (n. 36 below). 

3° At Mbh 1.89.15 Duhsanta’s younger brothers are named Sira, Bhima, 
Praptrva, and Vasu. In the prose version Duhsanta is said to be the first of five, 
but the other four are not named (Mbh 1.90.29). In the Harivamsa version 
Duhsanta has only three younger brothers (Suhsanta, Pravira, and Anagha; Hv 
23.47). 
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is no immediate sign of Bharata’s brothers or cousins here. Thus 
on the face of it there is not much opportunity to understand 
Bharata’s rdjastivas in the context of lineal rivalry. But we will 
find that opportunity if we probe a little deeper; and that is what 
I do in the following paragraphs, beginning with the story of 
Sakuntala told by VaiSampayana at Mbh 1.62-69.*! 

King Duhsanta, out hunting, contracts a gdndharva 
marriage” with Kanva’s adopted daughter Sakuntala, and then 
goes home. Having promised that their son will be his successor 
(Mbh 1.67.15—18) and that he will send a royal escort to bring 
her to the court (Mbh 1.67.20), he fails immediately on the latter 
count. Nine years later, Sakuntala, prompted by Kanva, brings 
Sarvadamana, her son by Duhsanta, to Duhsanta’s court herself, 
and reminds him of their agreement; but Duhsanta denies the 
whole affair. As she is leaving, however, a heavenly voice 
publicly corroborates her version of events (Mbh 1.69.29-—33); 
so she is accepted as Duhsanta’s wife, and the son, renamed 
Bharata, becomes Duhsanta’s heir, and later a great king. 

I have discussed possible reasons for Duhsanta’s attempted 
rejection of Sakuntala elsewhere.*? Here I focus on just one: that 
he already had an heir. This possibility is suggested by 
Sakuntala’s pre-nuptial condition. Why would she insist on her 
son being the heir unless she suspects that he will have a rival 
for that role? The only other time we see such a pre-nuptial 
agreement in the Mahabharata when Satyavati’s fisherman 
father makes the same condition before giving his daughter in 
marriage to King Samtanu (Mbh 1.94.51)the groom is known 


3! For this story, see W. J. Johnson, trans., Kalidasa: the Recognition of 
Sakuntala, a Play in Seven Acts; Sakuntala in the Mahabharata (Mahabharata 
1.62—9) (Oxford, 2001), pp. 109-37. 

* “When the girl and the groom have sex with each other voluntarily, that is 
the “Gandharva” marriage based on sexual union and originating from love’ 
(Manava Dharmasastra 3.32, trans. Patrick Olivelle, Manu’s Code of Law: a 
Critical Edition and Translation of the Manava-Dharmasastra, New York, 2005). 
Cf. Mbh 13.44.5; families are not involved. 

33 Simon Brodbeck, ‘The Rejection of Sakuntala in the Mahabharata: 
Dynastic Considerations’ (in Saswati Sengupta and Deepika Tandon, eds, 
Revisiting Abhijnanasakuntalam: Love, Lineage and Language in Kalidasa’s 
Nataka, Delhi, 2011). 
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already to have a son and heir (Mahavrata Devavrata Bhisma, 
who vows celibacy so that Samtanu may marry again). If 
Duhsanta already had a son, this would explain his failure to 
send the promised royal escort to bring Sakuntala to court, and 
it would also explain his reaction when she comes to court 
anyway. In Kalidasa’s (later) version of the story, Duhsanta has 
two existing wives, but apparently no son;** nonetheless in the 
Mahabharata the name Bharata deliberately evokes the story of 
elder brother Rama DasSaratha, in which Bharata is a younger 
brother whose mother tries to have him installed as heir (Ram 
2.1-16; Mbh 3.261.1-28). The idea that Sakuntala and 
Sarvadamana Bharata are not Duhsanta’s only wife and son is 
thus implied in various ways. It is also stated in the manuscripts 
of the southern recension: 


Janamejaya, indeed, was born to Duhsanta, from 
Laksmana; and the son Bharata Dauhsanti was from 
Sakuntala. 

(Mahabharata 1.*877)° 


These manuscripts do not specify that Bharata was the younger 
son, but the order of presentation suggests this. 

Thus we might understand Bharata’s rdjasiiyas in terms of 
his taking the line from an elder half-brother, with the southern 
manuscripts making explicit what is otherwise implicit. The 
usage of the rdjasiiyva label for Bharata would then resemble its 
apparent usage in the case of Rcepu and brothers.*° However, 
we must note the plurality of Bharata’s alleged rajastiyas, his 
young age at the time (the ‘rdjasiiya’ would seem to be 
conducted by his mother on his behalfas is also the case with 
Bharata Dasaratha), and the fact that although Rcepu’s rdjastiva 





34 See Johnson, Recognition of Sakuntala, pp. 53-54, 57, 68, 85. 

> duhsantal laksmandayam tu jajiie vai janamejayah | Mbh 1.*877.1 | 
Sakuntalayam bharato dauhsantir abhavat sutah | 2 | 
These lines are found in manuscripts T1-3, G1—7, and M1-8. Manuscripts M6-8 
name Janamejaya’s mother Laksana. 

*6 There is also some scope for a sémrdjya interpretation of the rdjasiiya here, 
since Bharata is explicitly said to have been a samraj (Mbh 2.14.11), and also, 
perhaps relatedly, a cakravartin (Mbh 1.67.29; 1.69.47). 
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marks cousin overtaking cousin, here it would seem to mark 
brother overtaking brother. 


3. Suhotra 


The succession after Bharata is presented as follows (these 
data are as per Figure 2): 


King Bharata had nine sons from three wives, but he 
didn’t think much of them; he said, ‘They’re nothing like 
me.’ So Bharata sacrificed with great rites, O Bharata, 
and from Bharadvaja he obtained a son called 
Bhumanyu. Then [Bharata] the delight of the Pauravas 
thought of himself as a man with a son; and he anointed 
Bhumanyu as king-in-waiting (vuvardja), O supreme 
Bharata. Then [Bharata] the Indra of the earth had a 
futile (vitatha) son; and that son, who was called Vitatha, 
became Bhumanyu’s son. Bhumanyu’s sons by Rctka’s 
[daughter] Puskarini were Suhotra, Suhotr, Suhavis, and 
Suyajus; and Suhotra, the eldest of those princes, became 
the king. He performed many soma rites: rdjasiya, 
asvamedha, and so on. 

(Mahabharata 1.89.17-22)°" 





7 bharatas tissu strisu nava putran ajijanat | 
nabhyanandata tan raja nanuriipa mamety uta | Mbh 1.89.17 | 
tato mahadbhih kratubhir tjano bharatas tada | 
lebhe putram bharadvajad bhumanyum nama bharata | 18 | 
tatah putrinam atmanam jndatva pauravanandanah | 
bhumanyum bharatasrestha yauvarajye ‘bhyasecayat | 19 | 
tatas tasya mahindrasya vitathah putrako ‘bhavat | 
tatah sa vitatho nama bhumanyor abhavat sutah | 20 | 
suhotras ca suhota ca suhavih suyajus tathd | 
puskarinyam rcikasya bhumanyor abhavan sutah | 21 | 
tesam jyesthah suhotras tu rajyam apa mahiksitam | 
rajasuyasvamedhadyaih so ‘yajad bahubhih savaih | 22 | 
The prose version mentions no brothers of Bhumanyu or Suhotra: 
bharatah khalu kaseyim upayeme sarvasenim sunandam nama | tasyam asya jajne 
bhumanyuh | Mbh 1.90.34 | 
bhumanyuh khalu dasarhim upayeme jayam nama | tasyam asya jajne suhotrah \ 
35 | 
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Figure 2. Suhotra and Vitatha (Mbh 1.89.17—22). 


THREE WIVES = Bharata 





nine unsuitable sons Retkaq (from Bharadvaja) 
PUSKARINI = Bhumanyu 
Lad} 


——— Vitatha 
Suhotra Suhotr Suhavis Suyajus 


There is implied competition between Suhotra and Vitatha: 
the last king’s son and the last-but-one king’s son. Vitatha’s 
adoption by Bhumanyu seems designed to ensure that he is king 
after Bhumanyu; but there are obvious arguments in favour of 
both candidates. The success of Suhotra and his co-uterine 
brothers matches the success of Rcepu and his co-uterine 
brothers. The rdjasiiva seems to mark the success of the junior 
branch, as it does with Rcepu and with Bharata. Suhotra would 
be junior to Vitatha in a generational sense (as the latter’s 
nephew), and Bhumanyu’s paternity of Vitatha is mentioned 
before his paternity of Suhotra. Nonetheless, it is not explicitly 
stated which of the two is older.*® 





The Harivamsa version mentions that Bharata’s sons were ruined by the 
passion of their mothers: 
bharatasya vinastesu tanayesu mahipate | 
matrnam tata kopena ... \ Hv 23.50 | 
It then relates the adoption, from Bharadvaja, of Vitatha, who here is the father of 
Suhotra and brothers (Hv 23.51—54). 

38 If one were to hypothesise that Bharadvaja were Bharata’s elder (half-) 
brother, then Suhotra’s branch would be senior in a longer sense. Such a 
hypothesis might be encouraged by these verses: 
prathamenajyabhdagena pitijyate yo ‘gnir adhvare | 
agnis tasya bharadvajah prathamah putra ucyate | Mbh 3.209.5 | 
paurnamasyesu sarvesu havisdjyam sruvodyatam | 
bharato namatah so ‘gnir dvitiyah samyutah sutah | 6 | 
‘The Bharadvaja fire, which is honoured with the first portion of ghee at the 
sacrifice, is said to be his [i.e. Samyu’s] first son. At all the lunar rites the ghee 
oblation is offered by ladle; that fire is called Bharata, and is a second son derived 
from Samyu.’ 
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4. Yudhisthira Pandava 


The Pandavas and their cousins — the sons of the blind regent 
Dhrtarastra — competed for the ancestral estate ever since the 
Pandavas arrived in Hastinapura as boys (Mbh 1.1.71—78; 
1.117). As with Suhotra and Vitatha, the situation is exceptional 
and there are are obvious arguments in favour of both 
candidates, Yudhisthira and Duryodhana. Attempting to 
forestall further conflict, the elders partition the kingdom (Mbh 
1.195—99); but this solution is desired by neither party. 
Yudhisthira performs the rdjasiya at the behest of his deceased 
father and various other advisors.°’ Pandu’s message to him, 
relayed by Narada, is: 


You are fit to conquer the earth. Your brothers stand at 
your whim. Perform the supreme ritethe rajastiya! 
(Mahabharata 2.11.66)"° 


The Pandava rdjasiya prompts Duryodhana to arrange a 
dicing match, after which the Pandavas are exiled. But business 
is only concluded after the annihilation of the senior royal 
branch in the Kuruksetra war; the line and estate pass to the 
junior branch, who then perform an asvamedha (Mbh 14). The 
lineal scenario is as per Figure 3. 


*° Notably Krsna Vasudeva, who argues that presiding over the killing of 
Jarasamdha (apparently unrelated to Yudhisthira) is a vital preliminary step to 
Yudhisthira’s performance of the rdjasiiya. Given the political situation, and as it 
turns out, this deed is certainly advantageous. As van Buitenen says (‘On the 
Structure’, pp. 72-73): ‘That Jarasamdha must be killed is not only because he is 
the present samrdaj en titre, but because no “world conquest” would make any 
sense to the contemporaneous audience, well aware of the Magadhan hegemony, 
without the prior reduction of Magadha.’ See again Brockington, ‘Jarasamdha of 
Magadha’ (n. 13 above). The Magadhan situation rather forces the notion of 
samrajya with respect to this particular rdjasiiva (and a local battle between 
cousins is expanded to involve warriors from all regions). 

4° samartho ‘si mahim jetum bhrataras te vase sthitah | 
rdjasuyam kratusrestham aharasveti bharata | Mbh 2.11.66 | 
The final vocative seems to be Narada’s, standing outside Pandu’s reported 
speech. 
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Figure 3. The Dhartarastras and the Pandavas. 


Vicitravirya 

Dhrtarastra Pandu Vidura 
w iathiis etc. five dharmic Pandava brothers 
Laksmana Abhimanyu 


Pariksit 


Minkowski has shown how Yudhisthira’s rdjasitya can be 
seen as an ‘interrupted sacrifice’ until it gains closure in the 
asvamedha (‘this Asvamedha ... finally fulfills the pretensions 
to sovereignty that underly Yudhisthira’s Rajasiiya’);*! and in 
those terms the rdjasitya can mark the eventual lineal scenario, 
whereby the descendants of Vicitravirya’s eldest son lose the 
line. Since Duryodhana and his nobly born brothers, sons, and 
nephews are all killed, Dhrtarastra will now depend, for his 
postmortem sustenance, upon riceballs offered by his 
concubinal non-ksatriya son Yuyutsu. and the _latter’s 
descendants;** and Pandu, not Dhrtarastra, will now be routinely 
commemorated as an ancestor of the Hastinapura kings. We can 
thus appreciate why it was in Pandu’s postmortem interest for 
his son to perform the rdjasitya. After the Pandava victory, 
when Yudhisthira is ruler over the reunited kingdom, Pandu is 





4! Minkowski, ‘Interrupted Sacrifice’, p. 175. We can imagine asvamedhas 
being used as capstones for rdjasiiyas elsewhere, too; and this can help to explain 
why these two rites are often mentioned in close proximity. The asvamedha 
provides ‘a sound base for new power’ (Petteri Koskikallio, ‘Epic Descriptions of 
the Horse Sacrifice’, in Cezary Galewicz et al., eds, International Conference on 
Sanskrit and Related Studies: Proceedings, Cracow, 1995, p. 167). 

© This is anticipated by Yudhisthira when Yuyutsu switches sides just before 
the war: 
tvayi pindas ca tantus ca dhrtarastrasya drsyate | Mbh 6.41.93cd | 
‘Dhrtarastra’s riceball and line of descent are seen in you.’ For the riceball 
offerings and the sraddha rite in general, see Manava Dharmasastra 3.122—285. 
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for the first time described, by Narada, as residing in the 
presence of Indra (balahantuh samipatah, Mbh 15.26.17; cf. 
18.5.12). Previously, according to the same Narada, he was in 
the sabha of Yama (Mbh 2.8.22); so it seems that his location 
has changed as a result of the developments on earth since his 
death. 

In the closing chapters of the Mahabharata, Janamejaya 
addresses Vyasa: 


Having honoured the omniscient one, O lord, I ask about 
the cause of the destruction of the Kuruswhich I consider 
to be the rajasiiya. Since the unstoppable warrior-princes 
have come to ruin and grief, I consider the rdjasitya to 
have been arranged for the sake of war. ... Immediately 
after the difficult rite [was performed] by the noble 
Pandava, the Mahabharata war was stacked up like a 
bonfire. Surely the root of the war that caused the 
destruction of the people was the great rdjasiiya 
sacrifice. Then why was it not prevented? For in the 
untameable rdjasiya with its ritual aspects that are hard 
to accomplish, when one ritual aspect is done badly, the 
destruction of offspring is inevitable. 

(Harivamsa 115.14-15, 19-21)” 


The ‘one ritual aspect done badly’ would presumably be the 
dicing match;“* though the dicing is not part of Yudhisthira’s 


43 7 -~ oer 
anumanya tu sarvajnam prcchami bhagavann ahami | 


hetuh kurtinam ndsasya rajasityo mato mama | Hv 115.14 | 
duhsahanam yatha dhvamso rajanyanam upaplavah | 
rajasiiyam tatha manye yuddhartham upakalpitam | 15 | ... 
... tato ‘nantaram aryena pandavenapi dustarah | 
mahabharatasamharah sambhrto ‘gnir iva kratuh \19 | 
tasya milam hi yuddhasya lokaksayakarasya ha | 
rajasuyo mahayajnah kimartham na nivaritah | 20 | 
rdjastye hy asamharye yajnangais ca durasadaih | 
mithyapranite yajnange prajanam samksayo dhruvah | 21 | 

4 Nilakantha commented on verse 21, focusing on the word asamharya 
(describing the rdjasiiya): asamharyah sarvangopetah kartum asakyah 
(‘untamable: impossible to do with all aspects’). See Ramachandrashastri 
Kinjawadekar, ed., Shriman-Mahabharatam Part VII: IXX Harivanshaparvan, 
with Bharata Bhawadeepa by Neelakantha (Poona, 1936), p. 479. According to 
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rdjasuya, it is, as van Buitenen stressed, a final part of the 
theoretical Vedic rajasiiya.” 

Vyasa’s answer to Janamejaya’s question is somewhat 
evasive. For our purposes it is notable that the Kuruksetra war 
involved the destruction of all those who stood between the 
Pandavas and the ancestral line; and thus the fact that 
Janamejaya connects it directly to the rdjasiya is revealing. 
Thite echoes Janamejaya’s judgement: ‘The famous Bharattya 
war between the Kauravas and Pandavas must be judged to be 
the result of this rajasiiya sacrifice only.’*° 

Yudhisthira’s rdjasiiva fits the lineal interpretation of the 
rajasiya that I am proposing, but it also fits the interpretation 
proposed by Heesterman on the basis of the Black Yajurveda 
texts. Heesterman sees the rdjasiiya as a rite of cosmic and 
temporal regeneration: ‘the sacrificer ... performs through the 
sacrifice the cyclical rhythm of the universe in a series of deaths 
and births’; through the rite ‘the king is born in the centre of the 
universe, binding together its dispersed elements in his person 
and regulating their alternating centrifugal and centripetal 
rotation’; the rdjastya is a ‘festival by which the regeneration of 
the powers of fertility and the renewal of the universe are 
effected’.*’ This is congruent with the ‘divine plan’ in the 
Mahabharata (of which Janamejaya is aware when he questions 
Vyasa as quoted above): Earth suffered since various Daityas 
and Danavas, defeated by the gods in the worlds above, had 
taken birth as terrestrial kings, and so she petitioned the gods to 





Gehrts (n. 11 above), the ‘one ritual aspect done badly’ in Yudhisthira’s rajasiiya 
would be the failure to kill Duryodhana during the rdjasiiya ceremony; 
Duryodhana’s death at this early stage would have stood as the ‘removal of the 
biters’ rite that is prescribed in the Vedic rdjasiiva texts (see Heesterman, Royal 
Consecration, pp. 106-107); and because it did not occur, the ritual is 
symbolically stretched out by the text, into a bloody tale cautioning against 
imperfect ritual performance (cf. the warningsto Yudhisthira at Mbh 2.11.68—70, 
and to Rama at Ram 7.74.12—14that the rdjasiiya is a particularly dangerous rite). 

45 Van Buitenen, ‘On the Structure’, pp. 70-71; van Buitenen, Mahabharata 
vol. 2, pp. 27-29. 

© Thite, ‘Antipathy’ (n. 19 above), p. 50. 

47 Heesterman, Royal Consecration, pp. 6, 156, 159; cf. Wilhelm Rau, Staat 
und Gesellschaft im alten Indien nach den Brahmana-Texten dargestellt 
(Wiesbaden, 1957), p. 88. 
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rescue her, which they did by taking birth themselves, arranging 
the Kuruksetra war by means of the rdjasiya, and defeating the 
miscreants there, thus regenerating time and the cosmos (Mbh 
1.58-61; 6.26.6-8 = Bhagavadgita 4.6-8). There is some 
ambiguity here, because the central purpose of regeneration is 
offset by the suggestion that the yuga following the war was a 
kaliyuga, rather than a krtayuga as one would have expected;*® 
but nonetheless the cosmic context of Yudhisthira’s rdjasiiya is 
striking, and fits with Heesterman’s account. However, this 
cosmic context is apparently as unknown to Yudhisthira as the 
‘lineal takeover’ meaning of the rdjasitya is; and although 
Heesterman’s interpretation fits Yudhisthira’s rdjasitya, it does 
not necessarily fit the other rdjasityas discussed above. 

In light of Jamison’s comments on the role of the pratihita, it 
is notable that the description of Yudhisthira’s rajastiya scarcely 
mentions his heir. This is presumably because Pandu’s line 
comes down to Janamejaya through Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu. 
Prativindhya, Yudhisthira’s son by Draupadi, is mentioned by 
Vaisampayana in the Adiparvan (Mbh 1.57.101—103; 1.90.82; 
1.213.71-82). He is also mentioned by Draupadi as she names 
her first boon at the end of the first dicing scene (Mbh 2.63.29). 
But after fighting valiantly at Kuruksetra, he is killed in the 
night attack (Mbh 10.8.50). Earlier, the description of Arjuna’s 
northern share of the Pandavas’ pre-rdjasiiva conquests 
mentions that 


After conquering the Anartas, the Kalakiitas, and the 
Kunindas, he [Arjuna] made Sumandala, vanquisher of 
the evil, his rearguard. Together with him, O king, the 
left-handed archer, scourge of his enemies, conquered 
the island of Sakala [‘the divisible whole’] and defeated 
King Prativindhya, the lords of the island of Sakala, and 





48 See Luis Gonzdlez-Reimann, ‘Time in the Mahabharata and the Time of 
the Mahabharata’ (in Sheldon Pollock, ed., Epic and Argument in Sanskrit 
Literary History: Essays in Honor of Robert P. Goldman, Delhi, 2010), pp. 62—63 
and nn. 3-10. This ambiguity is potent, and comparatively unexplored in the 
scholarship. 
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the princes of the Seven Islandsthe battle between 
Arjuna and their armies was a tumultuous one. 
(Mahabharata 2.23.14-16)” 


I would not argue that the king defeated here is Yudhisthira’s 
son Prativindhya. But nonetheless the nominal connection is 
surely not accidental, and works as a poetic premonition of 
Arjuna’s lineal takeovera takeover which is congruent with 
Biardeau’s analysis of Arjuna as ‘the epic’s ideal king’ (‘le roi 
idéal de l’épopée’).°° 


Non-primogenitive Succession in Janamejaya’s 
Ancestry without a Rajasiiya 


As shown above, whenever the word rdjastiiya is used in 
connection with a character in Janamejaya’s ancestry, that 
character seems to occur at a point of contested succession, with 
kingship transferring to the junior branch. This supports Thite’s 
conclusions, and also suggests a more specific interpretation of 
the rdjastiva, namely that the rite’s aim would be to contest, on 
a specific occasion, the passage of kingship from father to eldest 
son, and to engineer its passage to another son, or to a cousin, 
thereafter to pass from father to eldest son again until further 





” Trans. van Buitenen, Mahabharata vol. 2, pp. 77-78. Van Buitenen’s 
translation reads ‘Sakala’, which is unattested (though some manuscripts have 
‘Sakala’); I have emended this to ‘Sakala’, following the Sanskrit text. 
anartan kalakitams ca kunindams ca vijitya sah | 
sumandalam papajitam krtavan anusainikam | Mbh 2.23.14 | 
sa tena sahito rajan savyasdci paramtapah | 
vijigye sakalam dvipam prativindhyam ca parthivam \ 15 | 
sakaladvipavasams ca saptadvipe ca ye nrpah | 
arjunasya ca sainyanam vigrahas tumulo ‘bhavat | 16 | 

Sumandala is not mentioned again in the Mahabharata, but the name could 
evoke Abhimanyu’s heroics on the thirteenth day of the Kuruksetra war (Mbh 
7.3248). 

°° Madeleine Biardeau, Etudes de mythologie hindoue II: Bhakti et avatara 
(Pondicherry, 1994), pp. 149-256. 
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notice. One can imagine unsuccessful rdjasiiva attempts; but if 
these occurred in this line, they are not mentioned as such.*! 

The data presented above provide positive support for this 
interpretation. But we should also see whether irregular 
succession after lateral contestation is ever evident without the 
eventual successor being labelled a rdjasiya performer; for if it 
were, this would weaken the interpretation significantly. So I 
now examine the eleven other instances in this patriline where 
the successor is apparently not the eldest son. Though the 
survey presented in this section might seem at first glance to be 
somewhat tangential to the main subject of the paper, it is 
logically vital, for without examining this ‘control group’ it will 
not be possible to make any secure interpretation of the rdjasttya 
data presented above. 

1. Daksa has a thousand sons, but the line continues through 
Aditi Daksayani, one of his daughters (Mbh 1.70.59). This is 
explained by the fact that Narada taught the sons about moksa 
and samkhya.” The implication is that they renounced and 
became lineally unavailable. This is made explicit at Hv 3.7—23, 
where they are said to have travelled off in all directions and 
never returned.” 

2. Manu is said to have ten sons (Mbh 1.70.13-14), but 
Janamejaya’s line comes through [14, the eighth, who is in fact a 
daughter (Mbh 1.70.16; 1.90.7). In this instance, however, it is 
not just a matter of a singular royal lineal succession, but of the 
dispersal of proper human beings across the earth and the ages. 
Manu is said to be the ancestor of human beings (Mbh 1.70.11), 
and his sons were ancestors of kings of various different regions 
(Hv 9.1-37). In the Mbh 1.70 account Manu’s eldest son is 





>! Mbh 1.89.27-41 describes an apparent takeover attempt by Samvarana’s 
junior-line cousin Paficalya, who mustered armies, defeated Samvarana, and 
forced him into exile for some years; but after enlisting Vasistha, the champion of 
primogeniture (n. 23 above), as his purohita, Samvarana returned to the city and 
to power. If Samvarana had failed to regain his position, perhaps his being ousted 
could have been called Paficalya’s rajasiya. 

ze sahasrasamkhyan samitan sutan daksasya naradah | 
moksam adhyapayam asa samkhyajnanam anuttamam | Mbh 1.70.6 | 

3 Cf. the Vayu Purdna version: Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, trans., Hindu 
Myths: a Sourcebook Translated from the Sanskrit (London, 1975), pp. 46-48. 
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Vena, which links to the story of Vena’s son Prthu, who, in a 
past age, is said to have been the first proper king (Mbh 12.59; 
Hv 4-6). In the Harivamsa account Manu’s eldest son is 
Iksvaku (the fifth son in the 1.70 account), whose descendants 
carry the royal line of Ayodhya. But for the Mahabharata this 
was in a past age; the Ayodhya line was interrupted when Rama 
died without an heir, long before Vaisampayana’s recitation, 
and subsequently Manu’s royal heritage was taken on by the 
Hastinapura kings and traced through I4.°* Thus there would 
have been no need for [4 or her son Purtiravas to wrest kingship 
from the senior branch. 

3. Nahusa’s eldest son is Yati, but the second son, Yayati, 
succeeds (Mbh_ 1.70.28-29; 1.90.8-11; Hv 22.13). In the 
Adiparvan versions no details are given, but the eldest son’s 
name (meaning ‘striver’, i.e. an ascetic, a renouncer) suggests a 
scenario similar to that of Daksa’s sons, with the firstborn 
declining the kingship. The Harivamsa version is explicit: 


Yati failed to obtain Kakutstha’s daughter Ga, so he 
sought release and became a hermit; he became 


brahman. 
(Harivamsa 22.2) 


4. Yayati’s eldest son is Yadu, but the youngest, Puru, 
succeeds. The story is told several times (Mbh 1.70.31—46; 
1.79-80; 5.147.3-13; Hv 22.15—43): Yayati, displeased with all 
but one of his sons on account of their disobedience, appointed 
Puru as king. In one version of the story, the varnas led by the 
brahmins objected that it contravenes dharma to appoint the 
youngest son if he has elder brothers fit for the role; but Yayati 
explained that Ptru was the only suitable son, and the objections 
were withdrawn (Mbh 1.80.12—23). The elder brothers had 
effectively opted out of the kingship through their disobedience, 
and so, when the citizens’ objections were withdrawn, Piru took 
the kingship uncontested. 


*4 See Brodbeck, ‘Solar and Lunar Lines’, pp. 134-43. 
° kakutsthakanyam gam nama na lebhe sa yatis tada | 
tenasau moksam asthaya brahmabhiito ‘bhavan munih | Hv 22.2 | 
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5. Bharata has nine sons, but the line comes through the 
tenth, Bhumanyu, who is apparently adopted (Mbh 1.89.17-19; 
see above, in connection with Suhotra’s rdjasiya). It seems that 
Bharata doubts his paternity of the first nine — an impression 
that can also be given by Hv 23.50 (n. 37 above) — and doesn’t 
consider himself to have a son until after the adoption. There are 
passages in the Mahabharata and in the Dharmasitras and 
Dharmasastras that enumerate various kinds of sons and 
stipulate which are qualified to be heirs and which are not.°° 
These passages are occasionally ambiguous, and do not always 
agree with each other. Some such passages would seem to 
suggest that a son of Bharata’s wife could have been Bharata’s 
heir whether Bharata sired him or not, and some would seem to 
suggest that Bharata’s adopted son should not have been his 
heir. This latter suggestion would be consonant with the 
(ultimately unsuccessful) attempt to insert Bharata’s later sired 
son Vitatha into the line of succession. In any case, such 
passages do not concern royal families in particular; and as far 
as the initial exception to primogeniture is concerned, it is clear 
that there are perceived to be good enough reasons for this 
exception, and there is no suggestion that Bharata’s first nine 
‘sons’ (or Vitatha his eleventh) objected to Bhumanyu’s 
succession. 

6. Kuru’s eldest son is Asvavat, but the second son, 
Abhisvat, succeeds (Mbh 1.89.44—46).°’ The account suggests 
no explanation for the irregularity. We might imagine Asvavat’s 
renunciation (he rode away on his horse?), or some 
circumstance rendering him unsuitable. The 1.90 account inserts 
an extra generation here (see Figure 4): 





°° Mbh 1.111.27-30; 13.49; Manava Dharmasastra 9.141-47, 158-85; 
Apastamba  Dharmasittra 2.13.5-6; Gautama Dharmasiitra  28.32-34; 
Baudhayana Dharmasiitra 2.3.14-35; Vasistha Dharmasitra 17.6—-39 (Patrick 
Olivelle, ed. and trans., Dharmasiitras: the Law Codes of Apastamba, Gautama, 
Baudhayana, and Vasistha, Delhi, 2000). 

>’ The situation is similar in the Harivamsa version: Kuru has four sons, listed 
as Sudhanvan, Sudhanus, Pariksit, and Arimejaya (in that order), but the line 
comes down from Pariksit (Hv 23.109-110). 
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Figure 4. The generations after Kuru in the Adiparvan 
genealogies. 


(Mbh 1.89.42-47) (Mbh 1.90.41-43) 
Kuru = VAHINI Kuru = SUBHANGI DASARHI 
Agvavat Abhisvat three named others Vidiratha = SAMPRIYA MAGADHI 
seven named others Arugvat = AMRTA MAGADHI 
Pariksit (1) Pariksit (I) = SUYASA BAHUDA 


Despite the variation in the naming of Kuru’s son, the extra 
generation in the 1.90 account could suggest that Kuru’s two 
eldest sons in the 1.89 version are being interpreted as father 
and son, thus preserving primogeniture. 

7. Pratipa’s eldest son is Devapi, but the second son, 
Samtanu, succeeds. This is explained in all the accounts: 
Devapi, desiring dharma, left home and went wandering (Mbh 
1.89.53); Devapi went to the woods while still young (Mbh 
1.90.47); Devapi was a seer, a teacher of the gods, and 
cherished Cyavana’s son Krtaka (cyavanasya putrah krtaka 
istas casin mahatmanah | Hv 23.117cd). Mbh 9.38.31—33 says 
that Devapi became a brahmin. At Mbh 5.147.17—26 Dhrtarastra 
says that Devapi had a skin disease which, to his father’s 
dismay, caused the brahmins, the elders, and the citizens to 
prohibit his accession (this is stated also at Brhaddevata 8.5;° 
cf. Reveda 10.98). In Dhrtarastra’s account the second son is 
Bahlika, but he had already left the kingdom to live with his in- 
laws, and he approved Samtanu’s accession in his stead (Mbh 
5.147.27-28). 

8. Samtanu’s eldest son is Bhisma, but the second son, 
Citrangada, succeeds, and then, when he dies childless, the 


; 8 Arthur A. Macdonell, ed. and trans., The Brhad-Devatd Attributed to 
Saunaka: a Summary of the Deities and Myths of the Rgveda (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1904). 
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youngest, Vicitravirya, succeeds and takes the line. Bhisma’s 
non-accession is due to his vow, renouncing kingship and 
marriagea vow made to allow his father’s second marriage, to 
Satyavati, whose father stipulated, as a pre-nuptial condition, 
that her son must be Samtanu’s successor (Mbh 1.94). 

9. Vicitravirya’s eldest son is Dhrtarastra, but his blindness 
rules him out; Vidura is the son of a servant, which rules him 
out;>’ and Pandu becomes king (Mbh 1.100.11; 1.102.23). But 
Dhrtarastra plays the king to some degree, and wishes for the 
line not to pass permanently to the junior branch® hence the 
uncertainty over the succession in the next generation, as 
resolved by the Pandava rdjasuya. 

10. Pandu’s eldest son is Yudhisthira, but after Yudhisthira, 
Pariksit (II), grandson of Arjuna, the third Pandava, succeeds. 
Arjuna was effectively wholehearted in his support for his 
brother Yudhisthira’s cause against their cousins, but signs 
presaging his takeover were evident, for example, in Pandu’s 
ambitions for his third son and the celestial response to Arjuna’s 
birth (Mbh 1.114.14-63); in Arjuna’s winning of Draupadi 
(Mbh 1.179); in Arjuna’s interrupting Draupadi and Yudhisthira 
when they were alone together and then insisting on undertaking 
the agreed expiation for this misdemeanour (Mbh 1.200-213);°' 
in Arjuna’s role as the preeminent facilitator of Yudhisthira’s 
rajasuya (Mbh 1.1.84; 3.46.14; 3.79.24-26; 8.49.94); and in 
Arjuna’s visit to his genitor Indra in heaven during the 
Pandavas’ years in exile (Mbh 3.38-45; 3.161—72)to say 
nothing of Arjuna’s special relationship with Krsna. Yudhisthira 
and Arjuna exchanged harsh words on occasions (Mbh 8.45—50; 
12.7—29), and Yudhisthira’s jealousy was suggested by his 
comments when Draupadi died (Mbh 17.2.6). Despite the 





» Tt is slightly unclear who is older, Vidura or Pandu. Mbh 1.90.60, 1.100, 
1.102.15, and Hv 23.120 imply the order Dhrtarastra, Pandu, Vidura, but Mbh 
1.102.23 implies the order Dhrtarastra, Vidura, Pandu: 
dhrtarastras tv acaksustvad rajyam na pratyapadyata | 
karanatvac ca vidurah pandur Gsin mahipatih | Mbh 1.102.23 | 

®° See Brodbeck, Patriline, pp. 169-70. 

5! See Alf Hiltebeitel, Rethinking the Mahabharata: a Reader’s Guide to the 
Education of the Dharma King (Chicago, 2001), pp. 264—67. 
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friction between these brothers, however, the deaths of 
Draupadi’s sons (Mbh 10.8.48—58) and the consequent dearth of 
candidates for Yudhisthira’s heir meant that, once Krsna had 
revived Pariksit (Mbh 14.65—69), Arjuna’s descendants took the 
line unopposed. 

11. Pariksit’s eldest son is Srigin / Somasgravas / 
VaisSampayana / Lomaharsana / Lohitaksa / Astika, but the 
second son, Janamejaya, succeeds.” This is because the eldest 
son chose to further the line of his mother’s father, rather than 
that of his own father; so there was no contestation of the royal 
line. 

Thus we can see that, within Janamejaya’s ancestry, there are 
no instances of non-primogeniture that would involve the 
succession being laterally contested, apart from the four 
instances discussed earlier, which are marked by the unexpected 
successor’s performance of the rdjasitya. In the case of 
ASvavat’s non-accession no details are given, but there is no 
reason to suppose that his succession was contested. Thus the 
survey in this section of the paper has the effect of confirming 
the suspicion developed in the previous section. 

The survey in this section has the additional effect of 
confirming the theoretical norm of primogeniture: when there 
are exceptions to primogeniture Vaisampayana almost always 
gives an explanation, even though in some stretches of the line 
the exceptions are frequent. In the case of Yayati’s son Piru the 
preference for primogeniture, and the need for exceptions to be 
explained and justified, is clearly stated and attributed to the 
citizens. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


On the basis of the above evidence, it seems that one effect — 
and therefore, presumably, one purpose — of the rdjasiya, as the 


® See Brodbeck, Patriline, pp. 217-57; also Simon Brodbeck, ‘Janamejaya’s 
Big Brother: New Light on the Mahabharata’s Frame Story’ (Religions of South 
Asia 2.2, 2009). 
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authors of the Mahabharata understood it, was to wrest 
kingship from the senior lineal branch. Previous scholarly 
attempts to understand this riteincluding that of Thite, which in 
my view is the most potenthave neglected the evidence in 
Yudhisthira’s ancestry. That evidence does not describe the 
rajasuya ritual; rather, it uses the word to mark a type of lineal 
pattern. 

The taking of kingship by a junior branch would require 
numerical support and, at least in retrospect, discursive 
justification. With regard to the former, Rcepu’s, Suhotra’s, and 
Yudhisthira’s rajastiyas feature multiple brothers; Rcepu’s is 
performed collectively (Mbh 1.89.10). Pandu’s message to 
Yudhisthira stresses the obedience of the other Pandavas (Mbh 
2.11.66), and Yudhisthira’s rite is dependent on their conquests 
(Mbh 2.18—29) and on the support of the ksatrivas en masse 
(Mbh 2.12.13; 2.22.35-36; 2.42.35-37, 48). Much of the 
Pandava narrative (and that of the Dasarathas in the Ramdyana) 
stresses the value of fraternal solidarity, as does the very 
designation ‘Pandava’; and solidarity is also suggested by the 
repeating -epus and Su-s in the names of the prospering brothers 
in previous rdjasiiya generations. In Bharata’s case, the 
intervention of the heavenly voice seemingly obviates the need 
for reinforcements. 

With regard to discursive justification, there is brahmin 
business as standard. Rcepu and brothers are ‘ritual patrons’ 
(vajvano, Mbh_ 1.89.8) and ‘devoted to dharma’ 
(dharmaparayanah, Mbh 1.89.8); Bharata is brought up at the 
brahmin Kanva’s asrama by Kanva’s adopted daughter (and his 
generosity to Kanva is noted at Mbh 12.29.44); and Suhotra and 
brothers have names indicating brahmin sensibilities. The 
Pandavas are delivered to Hastinapura by brahmins in the first 
place (Mbh 1.1.71-72; 1.117), and are careful to enlist a 
purohita early in their lives (Mbh 1.158—74) and to listen to 
other brahmins along the way. And in the cases of non- 





83 sibhis, munayo, Mbh 1.1.71—72; maharsayah, tapasvinah, siddha, tapasah, 
caranasahasranadm muninam, tapasan, maharsiganan, maharsibhyo, jatajint 
maharsimatam Gjndya maharsir, carana guhyakaih saha, rsisiddhaganam, Mbh 
1.117. 
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primogenitive succession where the word rdjasiiya is not used, 
brahmins are sometimes involved to permit the anomaly as 
spokesgroup of the people, as at Puru’s succession (Mbh 
1.80.12-24) and at Samtanu’s (Mbh 5.147.22, 25). 

One puzzling aspect of the Mahabharata data is the mention 
of some characters’ plural rdjasiivas: Bharata, a hundred 
rdjasuyas (rdjastivasatena, Mbh 12.29.42); Mandhatr, a 
hundred (rdjasityasatena, Mbh 12.29.84); Bhagiratha, eight 
(astabhyo rajasityebhyo, Mbh 13.106.23). Some hyperbole may 
be intended; Bharata’s thousand asvamedhas and hundred 
rdjasiyas are mentioned in one verse and then referred to in the 
next verse in the singular, as ‘Bharata’s great rite’ (bharatasya 
mahat karma, Mbh 12.29.43). Here one can also draw on 
Heesterman’s analysis of the Vedic rdjastiva: ‘The rajasitya 
seems to have been originally a yearly repeated rite of cosmic 
regeneration and rebirth’,“* which would presumably involve 
one iteration per year throughout the king’s reign. We should 
also recall that junior-branch takeover attempts can be 
protracted, with many battles. 

Perhaps the most troublesome aspect of the interpretation 
proposed in this paper is that Yudhisthira’s impression of his 
rdjasiya, as provided by his advisors, does not match the rite’s 
apparent meaning in his ancestry as later narrated to 
Janamejaya. (To our knowledge, Yudhisthira never hears his 





6 Heesterman, Royal Consecration, p. 7; cf. pp. 159, 222-23. 

65 This is the case with Yudhisthira’s. Cf. Minkowski, ‘Interrupted Sacrifice’, 
p. 175, quoted earlier (n. 41); ‘Yudhisthira’s ra@jasiiya’ would normally refer to 
the Indraprastha ceremonies described in the Sabhadparvan, but the Pandava 
takeover is only complete when all post-war public relations have been smoothed 
over. At the beginning of the Asvamedhikaparvan, Vyasa says: 
rajasttyasvamedhau ca sarvamedham ca bharata | 
naramedham ca nrpate tvam ahara yudhisthira | Mbh 14.3.8 | 
‘O Yudhisthira Bharata, lord of the people! You must offer rdjasiiya, asvamedha, 
sarvamedha, and naramedha.’ Perhaps Vyasa means that although Yudhisthira 
has performed one of these rites already, he must now go on to perform the others. 
Alternatively, it might seem that some aspect or iteration of Yudhisthira’s 
rajasiiya business is still pending at this point; and if so, then, in the end, he could 
be described as a performer of rajasiyas plural. Yudhisthira’s asvamedha differs 
from his rdjasiiva in that the heir has changed, and is now not his son; so if the 
later rite were also another rdjastiva, it would effectively be performed for Arjuna. 
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own ancestry in full; if he had, he might have worked this out 
himself.) 

Here we might wonder how much ancient Indian kings are 
supposed to have known about the rituals they performed. 
Knowing Yudhisthira, we would probably not expect him to 
have agreed to a lineal takeover attempt. He would surely have 
decided against the rdjastiya even had he known that Krsna 
would behead Sisupala at it (Mbh 2.3342)! But what did he 
know? In some ways, the Mahabharata is the story of the gap 
between what is happening and Yudhisthira’s appreciation of 
what is happening. In the Mahabharata narrative, as presented 
through previous nested listeners the rsis (Mbh 1.1—Hv 118), 
Saunaka the brahmin (Mbh 1.4-Hv 118), and Janamejaya (Mbh 
1.55—Hv 113.82), it seems that the royal characters do not know 
any more about the old rituals than they are told, perform them 
as suggested by their advisors, receive the results they were told 
to expect, but within that view them as more or less 
interchangeable. While the Pandavas are in exile Duryodhana 
wants to perform a rdjasiiya, but he is dissuaded by his 
ministers and performs a vaisnava ritual instead (Mbh 3.241-— 
43); and a comparable example is found in the Ramdayana’s 
Uttarakadnda, where Rama, recently returned from exile, wants 
to perform a rdjasitya but is dissuaded by Bharata and 
persuaded to resolve upon an asvamedha instead (Ram 7.74— 
81). If the specific meaning of the rdjasitya that I have proposed 
was known to (some of) the Mahabharata’s early audiences, 
then such scenes might be expected to have been rather ironic, 
because the performance of a rdjasiiya by an elder brother or 
senior-line cousin would be a contradiction in terms, and 
because in both of these cases the character who suggests 
performing a rdjastiiya has been the victim of an attempted 
rajasuya himself. In Rama’s case there is the additional irony 
that Bharata, the dissuader, was alsowhether he thinks of 
himself in these terms or notthe refuser of the rdjasitya 
proposed by his mother. 

If we accept the proposed interpretation (as I think we must), 
it is only by hypothesising ritual ignorance on the part of 
ksatriya characters within the text that we can explain the lack 
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of discord between the two sets of cousins at Yudhisthira’s 
rajasuya. Van Buitenen stresses that the occasion was one of 
patrilineal solidarity: 


Yudhisthira is not in competition with Hastinapura. Nor 
as yet are the Kauravas in rivalry with Indraprastha. ... 
the Kauravas are charged with responsibilities [at the 
rdjasiya ritual] and ‘stride like masters.’ Yudhisthira’s 
consecration therefore can only be described as a family 
affair: The family as a whole will be elevated to the level 
of the suzerain dynasty. 


So it might seem. But after the Indraprastha ceremony a truth 
dawns upon Duryodhana (Mbh 2.43-—50), and at the second dice 
match the full stake is made explicit: the winner will get the 
whole kingdom, and the loser and his brothers will be banished 
(Mbh 2.67.9—-13). 

In my view, Thite was right to explain the ‘antipathy to the 
rdjasuya’ in terms of violence between relatives. Junior-branch 
takeover attempts, whether successful or not, would be 
disruptive, and since we can imagine rival dynasties ready to 
attack at the first sign of weakness, such attempts might 
jeopardise dynastic survival; to paraphrase Jesus of Nazareth 
(Gospel According to Matthew 12.25) and Abraham Lincoln, a 
house divided against itself might well not stand. At the very 
least, such a manouevre would be a dangerous precedent to 
celebrate. We can imagine that if ‘the rdjasiiya’ was to remain 
in the language and the royal repertoire, its application beyond 
the meaning of ‘junior-branch lineal takeover’ might have 
facilitated dynastic survival (and thus, incidentally, the 
continued employment of the dynasty’s staff, including its ritual 
advisors and its archivists). 

Such multivalency would go some way towards explaining 
the difficulty that scholars have had in identifying the 
rajasuya’s lineal significance. But at the same time, the 
presence within the text of multiple interpretations of the rite 





6° Van Buitenen, Mahabharata vol. 2, pp. 19-20; cf. p. 28. 
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should discourage the idea that, for example, Yudhisthira does 
not know the real or original meaning of the rdjasiiya. 
Although most of the examples I have discussed are from 
Yudhisthira’s distant ancestry, the varying interpretations of the 
rajasuya in the Mahabharata are clear and_ present 
simultaneously within Ugrasravas’s narration. If we want to 
suppose that an old meaning has been lost or obscured, we will 
have to admit that this has been done so unsuccessfully that the 
supposition itself is of dubious value. Moreover, the varying 
interpretations of the rdjasiiva in the Mahabharata are for 
Ugrasravas’s narration; on the basis of the data surveyed in this 
paper, there is no reason to think that the meaning of the 
rdjasiiya as a junior-branch lineal takeover would necessarily be 
applicable in other texts, or in real ancient Indian life. 
Nonetheless, to consolidate the findings of this paper, it 
would be advantageous to explore the available genealogical 
details of the other rdjasiiya performers mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Hariscandra, Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Bhima of 
Vidarbha, Soma, Varuna, Prthu, and the Kasyapa brahmin; see 
Table 1), and also of those mentioned as such only in the 
Ramayana (Dasaratha and Meghanada; see n. 16 above). 
Although such explorations are not included here (because they 
would swell the paper enormously), I have made preliminary 
studies of many of those characters, and I hope to develop them 
for presentation elsewhere.®’ In several cases the details are 
scanty in comparison with those in Vaisampayana’s accounts of 
Janamejaya’s ancestors, and at first glance there may be no 


67 On Harigcandra, who in the Mahabharata is presented as the paradigmatic 
rajasiiya performer, see Simon Brodbeck, ‘Trisanku, Hariscandra, and the 
Rajasiiya’ (in Simon Brodbeck, Adam Bowles, and Alf Hiltebeitel, eds, 
Proceedings of the 15th World Sanskrit Conference, Delhi, 2012: Epics and 
Puranas Panels, Delhi, forthcoming). In the Harivamsa Hariscandra is the son of 
Satyavrata Trisanku, whose non-primogenitive ambition can be glimpsed by 
interpreting the bharyd and the para of Hv 9.89cd (vena bharya hrta piirvam 
krtodvaha parasya vai \ ‘who abducted a woman already led off to another’) as, 
respectively, the Earth and Satyavrata Trisanku’s elder brother. Regarding Prthu: 
Prthu’s position as a younger brother is clear at Mbh 12.59 and Hv 5; the 
brahmins kill Prthu’s wicked father King Vena, banish Prthu’s dark and unrefined 
elder brother Nisada, and establish Prthu as the paradigmatically dharmic king. 
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suggestion that the word rdjastiva could indicate a junior-branch 
takeover. However, as far as I have explored, the details are 
always compatible with one; and in many cases the notion that 
there was one can make new and good sense of otherwise 
obscure narratives. 

Regarding the interpretation of the Mahabharata as a whole, 
we must wonder why this particular meaning of the rdjastiya is 
contained in this particular text. The question can be connected 
to the question of why the rdjasitya was made such a prominent 
part of the Mahabharata (to the extent that the Sabhaparvan is 
modelled upon it). After all, most of the plot developments in 
the Sabhaparvan could have taken place without the Pandavas 
hosting a rdjasttya. Yet the Mahabharata’s overriding concerns 
are the patriline’s tendency to remain singular despite the 
plurality of brothers, and the mechanics of how this is achieved. 
These concerns are highlighted by the discrepancy between the 
genealogy at Mbh 1.70 and 89, which mentions several sons per 
generation, and the parallel prose genealogy at Mbh 1.90, which 
mentions only one son per generation. In the generations 
following Bhisma’s renunciation, the drive towards singularity 
occasions great bloodshed when the senior branch is found 
wanting (and the fratricidal nature of the Pandava coup is 
underlined by the story of Karna).°* Although the Pandavas are 
ostensibly in the right, and their lineal claim is upheld by 
destiny and divine fiat, the tale stands as a cautionary tale for 
those who would lead a challenge against a senior branch. 
Yudhisthira, as if by way of reward for performing a rdjasiiya, 
immediately loses the line to his younger brother, and there is 
no remedy for his misery after the war; by implication, if the 
senior branch is not safe, nor is the head of the junior branch. 





8 The Kuruksetra war can be seen to represent a wholesale destruction of 
senior branches, involving as it does the deaths of Bhisma (Vicitravirya’s elder 
brother), Drona (who may be a descendant of Bharata’s elder brother; see n. 38 
above), Karna (Yudhisthira’s elder brother), Duryodhana et al. (sons of Pandu’s 
elder brother), Prativindhya (son of Arjuna’s elder brother), and, via the 
Bhagavadgita (see Dennis Hudson, ‘Arjuna’s Sin: Thoughts on the Bhagavad- 
Gita in its Epic Context’, Journal of Vaishnava Studies 4.3, 1996, pp. 70-72, 80- 
82), the Yadavas (descendants of Piiru’s elder brother). 
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Junior-branch lineal takeover must be discouraged, even if it 
may sometimes be necessary. These are central concerns of the 
Mahabharata; and it thus fits that this text would understand the 
rajasiiya, the most nominally royal of rites, in the way it does.” 


®° The Mahdabharata’s featuring of the rdjasiiya could be connected to its 
reputation: ‘the Great Bharata, as the Great Bharata, is not generally read in the 
home by orthodox Hindu peopleit is read in public settings by groups, but not by 
individuals or families in their homes. The Great Bharata as a whole is regarded 
as an unsettling and inauspicious text’ (James L. Fitzgerald, ‘The Great Epic of 
India as Religious Rhetoric: a Fresh Look at the Mahabharata’, Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion 51.4, 1983, p. 626). Cf. David Shulman, “Toward 
a Historical Poetics of the Sanskrit Epics’ (in The Wisdom of Poets: Studies in 
Tamil, Telugu, and Sanskrit, Delhi, 2001; first published in 1991 in the 
International Folklore Review), p. 29; also John Brockington, The Sanskrit Epics 
(Leiden, 1998), p. 1. This was discussed in July 2009 on the email list of the 
Religions in South Asia (RISA) section of the American Academy of Religion. 
Contributors shared attitudes and anecdotes they had heard from their contacts in 
India. The recurring emphasis was upon it being dangerous to keep the whole 
Mahabharata at home. I have got away with it so far. 


